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OF CIO CAMPAIGN. These are samples of the posters which the political action committees of the CIO are distributing. 


| CIO’s Part in Campaign 


| CONSPICUOUS feature of the 
1944 presidential campaign is the 
which the Congress of Indus- 
Organizations, the CIO, is mak- 
to reelect President Roosevelt. 
CIO is one of the nation’s two 


~ 


ading labor organizations, with more 


five million members. It has set 


pan effective organization for politi- 


# action and is working day and 
nt to swing the election. 


The political activities of the CIO 


we been widely criticized by the Re- 
licans and have themselves become 
issue in the campaign. It is 
arged that the CIO is coercing 
ers into making contributions to 
political campaign against their will; 
lat it is interfering with their free- 
of choice; that it is trying to 
control of the Democratic Party 
id even of the government of the 
ited States. 

» That the CIO has set up an effective 
ganization for political action, no 
will deny. Before election day, it 
l have distributed more than 50 
lion leaflets throughout the coun- 

It will have plastered tens of 
sands of posters all over the na- 
It will have given numerous 
5 programs and shown movies in 
8 attempt to influence votes. 

The CIO is working on the theory 
a large vote will mean a Roose- 
# victory and is thus trying to get 
“Many people to register and vote 
possible. It contends that the great 
isses of workers are for the Presi- 
mts reelection but that many of 
n may fail to register and vote 
ss prodded into doing so. It has 
me into many factories and set up 

fistration booths for workers. 
“the CIO is carrying on its political 
paign through two committees— 
@ Political Action Committee and the 
recently organized National Cit- 
fns Political Action Committee. The 
mer was established July 7, 1943, 
Sidney Hillman as chairman, 
mth national headquarters and 14 


regional offices. Its membership was 
composed of leaders of the CIO. Late 
this summer the new organization— 
the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee—was organized, with Hill- 
man as chairman but with membership 
including, in addition to CIO mem- 
bers, authors, actors, educators, and 
others not identified with the labor 
movement. 

The exact relationship between the 
PAC and the NCPAC is not clear. 
While the new organization is conduct- 
ing a large part of the campaign, it 
is using the machinery set up by the 
original PAC. There were two prin- 
cipal reasons why the new committee 
was formed. One was the desire to 
win the support of individuals not 
directly connected with the CIO. The 
other was the necessity of setting up 
an organization which would be fi- 
nanced by individual contributions 
and not by the union treasuries. Thus 
the NCPAC is making a campaign 
among the five million CIO members 
for contributions. A large part of 
the funds collected by the PAC had 
come from large CIO unions them- 
selves, and not from the individual 
members. 

Those who criticize the activities of 
the CIO contend that they constitute 
a violation of the Smith-Connally Act 
which carries a provision that “It is 
unlawful for . . . any labor organiza- 
tion to make a contribution in connec- 
tion with any election at which presi- 


dential or vice-presidential electors 
or a senator or representative in .. . 
Congress are to be voted for... .” 
Similar restrictions are imposed upon 
banks, corporations, and other organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Hillman replies to this charge 
by declaring that the PAC funds which 
were contributed by CIO unions were 
used only in primary elections and in 
state elections and there is no restric- 
tion upon such use. 

Another law which figures in the 
present controversy over the CIO’s 
political activities is the Hatch Act 


' of 1940. One provision of this law for- 


bids any person—or committee or 
association—from spending, directly 
or indirectly, more than $5,000 on be- 
half of any candidate to federal office. 
Mr. Hillman contends that the PAC 
never spent more than $5,000 on be- 
half of any candidate to Congress, al- 
though its expenditures had been 
larger in certain state elections. 

Moreover, the CIO leaders point to 
another provision of the Hatch Act 
which permits a “political committee” 
to receive contributions up to $3,- 
000,000, and make expenditures up to 
that amount, in attempting to influ- 
ence the election of a president and 
vice-president. 

The legality of the CIO’s political 
activities will come up for further con- 
sideration before the election, for, 
under a federal law, both the PAC and 
the NCPAC will be required, during 








format. 


Notice to Our Readers 


This week’s issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER is published in 
four pages instead of the customary eight. 
to keep within the supply of paper allotted to us by the War Production 
Board. All publications are required to make equal reductions as a part 
of the wartime program to conserve paper. 
fore it will be necessary for us to make alterations, but we shall give the 
fullest possible service under the conditions imposed by this emergency. 
Next week THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will return to its eight-page 


This is being done in order 


From time to time there- 




















the two weeks before the election, to 
file detailed statements of their re- 
ceipts and expenditures in connection 
with the election campaign. These 
statements will be examined by Con- 
gressional committees. 

As to the influence which the CIO 
may or may not carry in the coming 
election, there will be no way of deter- 
mining until after the returns are in 
—and perhaps not even then. In the 
primary elections in which the PAC 
supported candidates, the results were 
mixed. Some of the candidates it 
supported won, others were defeated. 
In the Maine election of September, 
ClIO-supported candidates were over- 
whelmingly defeated. In other con- 
tests, however, the PAC seems to have 
exerted a powerful influence. Thus, 
there is no clear-cut indication of the 
influence which may be exerted by 
these committees. 

Certain Republican leaders appar- 
ently feel that the political activities 
of the CIO may be a liability to the 
Democratic ticket and they are at- 
tacking Mr. Hillman’s group bitterly. 
Thus Governor Dewey, in his Okla- 
homa City address, lumped “Sidney 
Hillman and his Political Action Com- 
mittee” with those persons and groups 
to whom Mr. Roosevelt is “indis- 
pensable,” including Earl Browder, 
the “infamous” political machines, 
and a host of political joholders. 

The line of attack which the Re- 
publicans are using is that the CIO 
group is dominated by persons who 
have been affiliated with communistic 
organizations and that the PAC and 
NCPAC have close connections with 
Earl Browder’s American Commu- 
nist Political Association. 

To these and similar attacks, Mr. 
Hillman sharply retorts: “It is quite 
understandable that Republican poli- 
ticians should use any means that 
come to hand to attack and belittle 
a force which they recognize as a 
potent barrier to the realization of 
their ambitions. Republican strategy 
in this regard is now quite clear—it 
is to identify the Democratic Party 
with the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, to identify the CIO Political 
Action Committee with Communism, 
and thus to identify President Roose- 
velt himself with Communism.” 

Supporters of the CIO’s political 
activities defend them. on the ground 
that the workers have as legitimate a 
right as any other group to organize 
and support candidates who will carry 
out policies favorable to them. They 
say that the large and powerful cor- 
porations have never hesitated to en- 
dorse candidates to their liking or to 
organize fot political purposes. They 
cite the famous Liberty League, com- 
posed of some of the country’s most 
powerful business and financial lead- 
ers, which was organized for the sole 
purpose of defeating President Roose- 
velt in 1986. In the present campaign, 
supporters of the CIO argue, several 
committees are carrying on “educa- 
tional” campaigns whose sole purpose 
is to defeat President Roosevelt. Some 
of these have even refused to divulge 
to Congressional committees the names 
of their largest contributors. 
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The Story of the Week 2 


Cracking the Inner Fortress 


Following Hitler’s orders to yield no 
ground which might possibly be de- 
fended, the German army is now en- 
gaging our forces in some of the fierc- 
est battles ef the war. . From the 
Netherlands to the Swiss border, the 
Siegfried Line is being attacked with 
tanks, planes, and infantry. But from 
within and behind their fortifications, 
the Germans are lashing back with de- 
termined artillery and tank counter- 
attacks. 

Probably the most crucial point on 
this long battle line is the Aachen sec- 
tor, where Allied troops have pierced 
the Siegfried Line and moved the fight- 
ing front into Germany itself. The 
Germans are holding desperately here 
in the hope of preventing a drive to- 
ward the Rhine. Farther south, key 
points under assault include the cities 
of Metz and Nancy and the Belfort 
Gap. The Belfort Gap, a 15-mile pas- 
sage through the mountains, provides 
the chief communication between 
France and Germany. 





DUMBARTON OAKS: II. 
phase of the world 


lington Koo, head of the Chinese delega- 
tion; Und 


lersecretary 
Stettinius, head of the U. S. delegations ° 


and Sir Alexander Cadogan, chairman of 
the British delegation. 


4 Although all-out defense of the Sieg- 
fried Line is proving very costly, the 
Germans have three good reasons for 
not retreating. If they can hold a little 
longer, wintry weather, bogging down 
Allied tanks and keeping Allied planes 
out of the air, will come to their aid. 
So long as they can prevent Allied ad- 
vances deep into German territory, 
there is hope that the flagging morale 
of the nation will not collapse entirely. 
And, in the German mind, prolonging 
the war increases Hitler’s chances for 
a negotiated peace instead of uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


The Balkan Front 


In order to protect her threatened 
western and northeastern frontiers, 
Germany has been rapidly withdrawing 
troops from the Balkans, leaving only 
suicide squads and rear-guard units 
to stem the Allied advance in this 
theater. For this reason, the new Rus- 
sian and British drives—for the Rus- 
sians, through Bulgaria and Romania, 
and for the British, into Greece, Crete, 
and Albania—offer no significant mili- 
tary test for the United Nations. 

In the political sphere, however, they 
are of prime importance. The Rus- 
sians, coming in from the southeast, 
and the British, advancing from the 
southwest, are rapidly converging on 
Hungary and promise soon to force 
that satellite country’s surrender. 

Even more important politically is 
the fact that Russian and British 
troops are bound to meet eventually. 
When they do, United Nations coop- 


eration will meet one of its severest 
tests. For decades, Britain has been 
the dominant outside influence in 
Greece and the Adriatic region. Anx- 
ious to safeguard her lifeline through 
the Mediterranean, she wants to keep 
a measure of economic and political 
prestige in the Balkans. But through 
her sponsorship of Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia and pro-Russian military 
and political leaders in other Balkan 
nations, Russia has widened her own 
sphere of influence, threatening Brit- 
ain’s position even as far south as 
Greece. 


The Wage Question 


Ever since June, 1942, when the 
Little Steel Formula limiting wage 
increases to 15 per cent above the 
January, 1941, level was established, 
the government’s wage policy has been 
under fire by organized labor. Re- 
cently, the CIO Steel Workers’ demand 
for a raise of 17 cents an hour has 
brought all labor’s claim that wages 
have not kept pace with the rising 
cost of living before the National War 
Labor Board. 

Dismissing the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ statement that living costs 
have increased 24.5 per cent since the 
beginning of 1941, the CIO asserts 
that the actual rise has been between 
43 and 45 per cent. The CIO also 
maintains that profits in the steel in- 
dustry are now large enough that a 
raise might be granted without caus- 
ing a rise in the price of steel. To 
these arguments representatives of the 
steel industry reply that the line 
against rising living costs has been 
well held and that a wage increase for 
the steel workers now would necessi- 
tate higher prices. 

It is admitted that the cost of living 
has risen more than the 15 per cent 
recognized in the Little Steel Formula. 
A War Labor Board panel of public, 
industry, and labor representatives re- 
ports that it has exceeded even the 
BLS figure. But the final decision as 
to whether the Little Steel Formula 
will be scrapped or upheld lies with 
the President. 


Black Dragon 


A short time ago, the death of an 
almost legendary old Japanese re- 
minded the world once more of the 
Black Dragon Society, the secret or- 
ganization whose 10,000,000 fanatical 
adherents promote Japan’s cause all 
over the world. He was Mitsuru 
Toyama, founder of the Black Dragon 
Society and number 1 militarist of the 
Japanese empire for over half 
a century. 

Toyama began his terrorist 
career by agitating for an in- 
vasion of Korea. A few years 
later, he helped found the 
Black Dragon Society whose 
members tried to bring on a 
war against all non-Japanese 
in East Asia. They promoted 
the war against China in 1894 
and in 1899 encouraged Emi- 
lio Aguinaldo in his leader- 
ship of the Filipino revolt 
against the United States. 

In 1901, Toyama founded 
the Black Dragon Society, 
which immediately set to work 
to stir up a war against Rus- 
sia. Its members advanced 
their ideas by terrorism, the 
assassination of moderate po- 








DISCUSS WAGE POLICY. Labor leaders, as they left the White House after con 
ferring with President Roosevelt on the subject of wage increases. Front, left to 
right: Philip Murray, president of the CIO; Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, secretary to the 
Labor Board; William Green, president of the AFL; Daniel J. Tobin, president of 
the Teamsters’ Union. Back row, left to right: Julius Emspak, CIO; R. J. 
as of the Automobile Workers Union; George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
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litical leaders constituting one of their 
favorite methods. In the 1920’s, they 
expanded their membership, establish- 
ing auxiliary units wherever groups of 
Japanese were living. In the United 
States, a number of Black Dragon 
members were rounded up by the FBI 
after Pearl Harbor. 


The Senate and Peace 


Americans remember well that the 
United States stayed out of the League 
of Nations in spite of the fact that only 
a minority of their representatives in 
the Senate opposed entering it. This 
happened because the Constitution re- 
quires the approval of two-thirds of 
the Senate for the ratification of 
treaties, and those who voted for par- 
ticipation in the League, while a ma- 
jority, constituted less than two-thirds 
of the senators voting. Fearing that 
something like this might happen 
again, many people favor a constitu- 
tional amendment eliminating the two- 
thirds rule and making treaty ratifica- 
tion subject to the approval of a simple 
majority in both houses. 

Since the issue is bound to come up 
after election, the New York Times 
recently attempted to find out in ad- 
vance which way it is most likely to 
be decided. Questioning the candidates 
from among whom our next senators 
will be chosen, the Times found that 








The Balkan front 











17 out of 33 Democratic candida 
and two out of 29 Republicans fa 
such an amendment. One Dem 
and four Republicans definitely op 
it while five Democrats and nine 
publicans are as yet undecided. 
Democrats and 14 Republicans did 
reply. 

Those in favor of the: pro 
amendment rest their case on 
ideas—that democracy calls for 











jority rule and that a minority must 
not again stand in the way of Amer- 
ican participation in a world peace 
organization. Opponents of the amend- 
ment have varied reasons for their 
position. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
fears that it might be as hard to secure 
the approval of a majority of both wpport | 
houses of Congress on the peace treaty listening 
as of two-thirds of the Senate. Gow §*f has 
ernor Saltonstall of Massachusetts him by 
feels that the two-thirds rule is a guar- fj ‘se wh 
antee against hasty action on such vital the tasue: 
subjects as international cooperation. §  fruitle 
Community War Fund The Ar 
Some time this month or next, you Relatio 
will probably be asked to contribute ind that 
to your loca] Community War Fund. § ming a 
Here are some of the causes the money has the F; 
you give will help support: toenter t] 
Aid to Service Men. A substantial 9 "used th 
part of Community War Fund collec §tased 
tions are used in maintaining USO American 
clubs in all parts of the country where § ers an 
there are men and women in uniform § "4 abou 
or war industry. Officers’ clubs, free the prevai 
entertainments, hotel services, and § se, the 
other accommodations are also pro tentine 
vided. In addition, the fund is used J®80me o 
to maintain rest homes and emergency tations ay 
services for merchant seamen and # Neighbor 
buy recreational equipment for Amer- Americe 
ican prisoners of war. have been. 
United Nations Relief. Through the August, a: 
war relief societies of the various §%U.S. y 
United Nations, the Community War 9 en agai 
Fund sends food, seeds, medical sup ig openly 
plies, and other much-needed relief 9°, Secre 
items to war devastated areas. “A 8. flags 
Local Welfare. Emphasizing its wat §"* ports 
services, the Community War Mund trip: 
does not neglect the perennial needs §** much 
of local agencies combating poverty, MOOk as 
juvenile delinquency, and _ ill-health. cons! 
Part of your gift to the War Fund #% tonnage 
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will be invested in settlement houses, 
poys’ clubs, and other welfare organi- 
zations in your own community. 





Repudiations 

A distinctive feature of the current 
presidential campaign is the extent to 
which the two opposing factions have 
attacked each other in terms of their 
supporters. Republicans have empha- 
sized President Roosevelt’s Communist 
support. Democrats have been equally 
yehement in stating that prewar isola- 
tionists and near-fascist groups are 
backing Dewey. 

In his most recent speech, President 
b Roosevelt repudiated all Communists, 
Fascists, or upholders of any other 
foreign ideologies. While Dewey has 
made no comparable overall statement, 
he has renounced undesirable support 
in several specific cases, such as that 
of Representative Hamilton Fish, 
whom Dewey repudiated because of 
his stand on race prejudice. 

While the device of criticizing a can- 
didate because an unpopular fringe 
group favors him has been used in 
both political camps, the unfair think- 
ing it may lead to has also been pointed 
out from both sides of the fence. Be- 
cause a few partisans of alien philos- 
ophy support a candidate, his entire 



















of honorably discharged vet- 
ing advantage of the G. I 


Thousands 
erans are 
of ts by enrolling in school this 

The veterans shown above are re- 


Bill 
fall. 
ceiving t 
versity, E 


heir books at Northwestern Uni- 


vanston, Illinois. 


support has been labeled. Instead of 
listening to what the candidate him- 
wif has to say, people have judged 
him by what the least desirable of 
those who favor him say. In this way, 





 guar- 
h vital the issues of the campaign may be lost 
‘ation. § 2 fruitless name-calling. 
The Argentine Problem 
t, you § Relations between our government 


ribute 9d that of Argentina are rapidly be- 













Fund. | ming a first-class problem. Not only 
money {as the Farrell regime steadily refused 
toenter the Allied camp, but it has also 
tantial §"used the Argentine people to in- 
collec §Teased hostility against us. Anti- 
, USO can commentaries in the news-. 
where § Pers and demonstrations on a news- 
riform §%é about Secretary Hull testify to 
s, free the prevailing mood. To make matters 
, and §%rse, there is some danger that the 
o pro pAtentine attitude is filtering through 
3 used §80me of the other Latin American 
rgency §™tions and breaking down the Good 
and to §Ntighbor Policy. 
Amer- § American moves against Argentina 
been conspicuously cautious. Last 
gh the , all Argentine gold stocks in 
various the U.S. were frozen—a step generally 
y War ken against those nations collaborat- 
al sup 8 openly with the Axis. A few days 
relief §%9, Secretary of State Hull barred all 
». §, flagships from calling at Argen- 
its wat 9° ports for cargo on their north- 
- Fund P "Nd trips. Actually, neither of these 
| needs §*%8 much a blow to Argentina’s pock- 
overty, # “°K as to her pride. American 
health. constitute only six per cent of 
' tonnage entering her ports. And 
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Gano of the Mngines Bin, si Sit Sees Gane Be Go Met cartes Be Aiim, pave 
been turned and are now being used against the retreating Nazis. 


most recently, President Roosevelt is- 
sued a strongly worded statement ac- 
cusing Argentina of failing in her 
hemisphere duties and fostering the 
growth of “nazi-fascist” forces. 

In spite of sanctions and reproaches, 
government agents in Washington con- 
tinue to place orders in Argentina for 
corn, frozen turkeys, linseed, meat, 
and hides. While vital economic dis- 
ciplines such as the suspending of this 
trade have been discussed, there is lit- 
tle evidence that we will employ them 
in the near future. 


Experts for Congress 


One reason why the lawmaking proc- 
ess in the United States is so slow and 
laborious is that our congressmen 
have no regular staff of experts, tech- 
nical specialists and factfinders, to 
provide them with background on the 
complex issues they must study. They 
must either do their own research on 
such subjects as taxation, borrow ad- 
visers from the administrative agen- 
cies, or call in experts from outside. 

A committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just introduced a bill 
which may solve this problem for our 
legislature. The new bill would give 
Congress a staff of experts of its own 
—economists, research workers, and 
all kinds of technical specialists. Work- 
ing only for Congress, this body would 
be relatively free from the charge of 
representing special interests. Free- 
ing the senators and representatives 
from their dependence on administra- 
tive agencies it might also decrease 
the friction between the executive and 
legislative branches. 


Spain and Portugal 


The sinking of Hitler’s star in Eu- 
rope has seriously shaken the prestige 
and power of the lesser dictators. Par- 
ticularly is this true in Spain and Por- 
tugal, where the people, watching the 
liberation of neighboring countries, 
show increasing restlessness under the 
totalitarian regimes of Franco and 
Salazar. 

It has been estimated that some 85 
per cent of the Spanish people oppose 
Generalissimo Franco. Former repub- 
licans, many of whom are now openly 
mobilizing in France, have fought him 
ever since the close of the civil war in 
1939. Workers and peasants blame 


him with growing bitterness for their 
poverty. The army, anxious to pre- 
serve its own status, is critical because 
he has not been able to win popular 
support. It is rumored that groups of 
officers are plotting to overthrow him 
and quiet the people’s unrest by inau- 





gurating a number of minor reforms. 

The situation in Portugal, while not 
yet so serious as that in Spain, is simi- 
lar. Workers, peasants, and advocates 
of democracy have long been dissatis- 
fied with their lot under the dictator- 
ship of Salazar. Recently, the. army 
too has clashed with the government. 

In Spain it is expected that Franco 
may try to keep his power by making 
concessions to democracy, even nomi- 
nally dissolving his party, the Falange. 
Dictator Salazar, on the other hand, 
has greeted the threat to his regime by 
tightening his party’s control over the 
country. 


Women’s Military Academy 


When Congress reconvenes a bill is 
to be introduced by Representative 
Cox of Georgia which would establish 
a joint “military-naval” academy for 
women. This of course raises the ques- 
tion of whether women’s organizations 
for military and naval service should 
be continued in peacetime. At pres- 
ent the WAC, WAVES, SPARS, and 
Women Marines are on only a war 
emergency basis. 

Representative Cox argues that 
women have proved their ability to 
handle behind-the-lines jobs during 
war, and that it will be necessary to 
use women again for such posts if an- 
other war breaks out. Therefore, he 
says, it is to our advantage to train 
women ahead of time just as we train 
men for the armed services. 

Critics of this plan do not feel that 
the expense of maintaining women’s 
military and naval services in peace- 
time is justified. Moreover, it is ar- 
gued, the size of the present women’s 
establishments is so small that they 
could quickly be re-formed if another 
national emergency should arise. 








MARCUS In WH. Y. TIMES 
It’s a small world 


Ach! 





| SMILES | 


“You didn’t tell me the horse you sold 
me last week is blind,” complained the 
farmer. 

“Well,” replied the horse dealer, “the 
man who sold him to me didn’t tell me 
either, and I thought he might want to 

p it a secret.” 


x * * 


Teacher: “Now, Kenneth, if I subtract 
20 from 45, what's the difference?” 
Kenneth: “That’s what I say. Who 
cares?” 
* * * 


“It must be difficult to eat soup with a 
moustache,” said a lady who sat near a 
bearded gentleman at 4 banquet. 

“Yes,” he agreed, I find. it quite a 
strain.” 

n <-@ * 


“It shakes my ves] in human nature 
to deal with dishonest people. Here the 
washerwoman has taken two of my best 
towels.” 

“Which ones were they?” 

“The one marked Y.W.C.A. and the one 

marked Pullman Company.” 


x * * 


First economist: “What do you ma 
is the most effective way to redistribu 
wealth?” 

Second economist: “I’ve found that 
wives, sons, and daughters have a very 
successful technique. 








| NEWS QUIZ 


1. What are some of the weaknesses of 
the Third Republic which the French are 
trying to eliminate? 

2. Identify: the FFI; French Provi- 
sional Government; Consultative Assem- 
bly; National Council of Resistance. 

3. What economic changes for France 
did General de Gaulle propose in his ad- 
dress at Lille? 

4. What are some of the probable ef- 
fects upon future political developments 
in France? 

5. Why is it unlikely that elections will 
be held in France for some time? 

6. What is the difference between the 
PAC and the NCPAC? 

7. What are some of the methods used 
by the CIO to increase the vote for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 

8. On what grounds have the political 
activities of the CIO been criticized by 
Republicans? 

9. What reply is made by CIO spokes- 
men? 

10. What is the Black Dragon Society? 

11. What are some of the conflicting 
interests in the Balkans between England 
and Russia? 
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Pronunciations 


Aachen—ah’ken 

Emilio Aguinaldo—eh-mee'lyoe ah-gee- 
nahl’doe—g as in go 

Belfort—bel for’ 

Charles de Gaulle—shahrl’ duh’ gol’— 
o as in go 

| me poptgramaainael 

Lille— 

Nancy aa see’ 

Salazar—sah-lah-sahr’ : : 

Mitsuru Toyama—mit-soo’roo toy-yah 
mah 
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France Prepares for Fourth Republ 


RANCE, still rejoicing over her lib- 

eration from four years of Nazi 
tyranny, is now settling down to the 
sober task of reconstruction and plan- 
ning for the future. The long ordeal 
by fire has served to unite the French 
people as they have seldom been united 
before in their desire to make France 
a strong and prosperous nation. The 
people are taking stock of themselves 
and of their problems. They know 
that they now stand at a great turn- 
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ing point in their history. Behind is 
a past which many would like to for- 
get. ‘Ahead is a future which is un- 
known but which holds great promise. 

Today the French stand on the 
threshold of their Fourth Republic, 
the fourth since the Revolution of 
1789. The Fourth Republic has not 
yet come into being, but the founda- 
tions are being laid for it. They know 
the Third Republic is gone forever. 
It died when it surrendered to the 
Germans in 1940 and turned over its 
authority to the men of Vichy who 
served as infamous pawns in the hands 
of the Nazis. Frenchmen know that 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
the Third Republic must be overcome 
if the Fourth Republic is to have a 
history of which they may be proud. 
That is why they are already making 
plans for drastic changes in their po- 
litical, economic, and social institu- 
tions. 


Lesson of Tragedy 


If the tragedy of the last four years 
has taught the French nothing else, 
it has convinced them that changes 
must be made. They realize that their 
downfall in 1940 was due as much to 
internal weaknesses as to the superior 
military strength of the enemy. They 
know that when war came they were 
a divided country. Ever since the last 
war their government had been weak. 
One cabinet crisis followed another, 
with an average change of govern- 
ment every four or five months. Their 
internal political strife had become 
so intense that civil war threatened 
more than once. 

The French know that during the 
period between wars their newspapers 
were corrupt and were used by selfish 
interests to further their own ends or 
became the tools of foreign govern- 
ments to undermine the government. 
They realize that the great trusts 
which dominated much of French in- 
dustry were controlled by a few 
wealthy individuals, who frequently 
worked against the welfare of the peo- 
ple. They know that their schools were 
anything but democratic; that a caste 
system prevailed in many of them. 


They now realize that many of the 
leaders of their army were undemo- 
cratic. In a word, the Frenchman, 
proud of the newly won independence 
of his country, knows that France be- 
fore the war had fallen far short of 
the goal of the French Revolution: 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

But if the French are ashamed of 
their defeat and humiliation, they are 
proud of the part they played in the 
liberation of their country. They are 
proud of the fact that most of them 
refused to be cowed by the Germans, 
that they stood fast during the four 
terrible years, waiting and watching 
and organizing for the day of deliv- 
erance. They are proud of their un- 
derground forces, several hundred 
thousand strong, who fought and many 
of whom died to redeem the country 
and make the task of the Allies easier. 
It was an unforgettable day for the 
French when units of this underground 
army, Fighting Forces of the Interior 
(FFI), were in the front ranks of the 
liberating forces which entered Paris. 


Provisional Government 


Today, the French themselves are 
playing the major role in the reorgan- 
ization of their country; in adminis- 
tering the government of the towns 
and provinces and even the central 
government. But France does not have 
a government in the democratic sense 
of the word; that is, a government 
elected by the people. The functions 
of government are being discharged 
by General Charles de Gaulle and those 
men who make up his Provisional Gov- 
ernment. The Provisional Government 
considers itself the temporary cus- 
todian of French interests until elec- 
tions can be held, a new constitution 
drawn up and adopted, and a new gov- 
ernment installed. 

It will probably be several months 
before the Fourth French Republic 
can be officially ushered in because 
elections are not likely to be held 
until all the Frenchmen who are in 
Germany as prisoners of war or war 
workers are returned to their home- 
land. But already plans are being 
made for the establishment of that 
machinery. 

Meanwhile, it is the job of General 
de Gaulle and his Provisional Govern- 
ment to maintain order, restore eco- 
nomic life, and start the country on 
the road to political and economic sta- 
bility. That in itself is no easy job 
because now that the Nazis have been 
driven out, it is essential to weld the 
various units into a working organiza- 
tion. During the four years of occu- 
pation, there were many different 
groups all fighting the Nazis but not 
united in a single organization. 

The Provisional Government itself 
was the outgrowth of the handful of 
men who joined de Gaulle in London 
immediately after the French surren- 
der in order to continue the resistance. 
Later they moved to Algiers, where 
they formed a cabinet, made up of 
former political leaders and represent- 
atives of the underground. They set 
up a larger body, known as the Con- 
sultative Assembly, which acted as an 
advisory group to the cabinet. Al- 
though it did not possess legislative 
powers, the Assembly’s suggestions 
were heeded in the shaping of French 
policy. The United States and Great 
Britain have never given de Gaulle 
and his Algiers group full recognition 
as the legal government of France, but 
we have given them responsibility for 


administering all civil affairs until 
elections can be held, 

In addition to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment there is another group. which 
has played a prominent role in the 
liberation of France. That is the Na- 
tional Council of Resistance, set up 
on French soil during the occupation 
as a sort. of underground government. 
It was under the direction of the Coun- 
cil that the FFI fought. 

De Gaulle has undertaken to merge 
these various groups into a single 
unit. He has taken certain members 
of the Council of Resistance into his 
cabinet. He has also incorporated 
units of the FFI into the regular 
army and is building a powerful force 
to continue the fight against the Ger- 
mans. 


Future Economic Policy 


Although the machinery for coopera- 
tion has been established inside lib- 
erated France, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the various groups will agree 
upon future economic policy for the 
country. Both the FFI and the Coun- 
cil of Resistance are determined that 
drastic economic changes shall be made 
in France. In both groups, Commu- 
nists play an important role. They 
have stated their views in a program 
which has been printed and widely dis- 
tributed throughout France. They 
favor a strong policy of dealing with 
all persons who collaborated with the 
Germans or with Vichy and have ac- 
cused de Gaulle of being too lenient 
toward such persons. They want the 
government to play a stronger role in 
directing France’s economic life. 

Some of the more extreme elements 
favor government ownership and oper- 
ation of all industries, but the major- 
ity has come out for a less drastic pro- 
gram, for government operation of 
“the great monopolized means of pro- 
duction, the riches of the subsoil, the 
insurance companies and banks.” They 
are determined that the gains of the 
war profiteers shall be confiscated. 

The Provisional Government has 
already put into effect certain of these 
demands. It has placed some of the 


will follow comes from an addresg 
livered by General de Gaulle in ¥j 
a few days ago. De Gaulle said thap. 
France did not “want to return to that! 
political, social, or moral situation that! 
took us to the edge of the abyss.” 
then outlined certain broad policiegy” 


De Gaulle’s Program 


We want the state to direct the 
nomic effort of the entire nation for j 
benefit of all and to insure that the 
of every Frenchman and Frenchwom 
shall become a better one. We cai 
longer tolerate those concentration 
interests called trusts. . .. r 
planned economy, this fullest use of 
resources of the country, the first ¢ 
tial is that the collective—that is, @ 
state—should take over the direction: 
the great sources of the common 
and should control certain other 
ities, but of course, without excluding the 
stimulus of just profit and initiative, by 
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Does this mean that France is tum. 
ing to Communism? Not necessaril 
It does mean that the Provisional 
Government is prepared now to mali 
drastic changes in the country’s eg 
nomic set-up. It seems probable thi 
certain basic industries, such as 
mines, will be taken over and run4 
the government, as a few French & 
dustries, such as the railroads, we 
operated before the war. As to’ 
others, it seems likely that the 
ernment will confine itself to su : 
vision, with direct management lodg 
in boards of workers and emplo 

This “natural system of 
economy,” as General de Gaulle 
his program, is not outright Cor 
nism. But it is a far cry from 
capitalist organization of indus® 
which exists in the United States ait 
England or which existed in 
before the war. = 

To what extent the French peapl 
will support a program so drastie@ 
that outlined by General de Gaulle ant 
advocated by the former undergroum 
forces cannot be determined at this 
early stage of development. It) 
known that there are deep-seated dif 
ferences of opinion among the nch 
as to the shape of their future 6 
nomic development. Can the Fremm 
reconcile these differences smoot 
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Members of the FFI, former underground army, are playing a vital pol 
in the New France. 


coal mines under government control. 
It has taken over the Renault automo- 
bile works, one of the country’s larg- 
est. It has issued decrees confiscating 
the newspapers which collaborated 
with the Germans. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of 
the economic course which France 


and democratically or will the c¢ 
be divided into two hostile ¢ 
Will the United States and Bm 
and Russia permit the French t0¥ 
out their own solutions for the com 
problems or will they seek to influ 
them? These are questions 
only the future can answer. 











